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a part of our technological world. 

The educational specialization, industrialization, and mechanizat 
which has enabled small segments of society to supply goods and servic( 
for the rest lead to the necessary use of great amounts of energy in 
supplanting human labor. 

You are confronted with the word "energy" so many times, and in s( 
ways these days, that as an administrator at any of our institutions oi 
public education you may be tempted to: 

(1) Toss this package--you are already well along the road to 
saving energy in your district. 

(2) Toss this package-“you are already advising your staff to 
turn off lights, carpool , and ease up on the use of office 
coffeepots. 

(3) Toss tl^is package— you are offering workshops and courses 
on energy already and don't want any help. 

(4) Toss this package- -everybody knows that the energy crisis 
was a political trick anyway. 

And really, no one could blame you. "Energy" awareness, conservation, 
prices and sources are as complex and little understood issues as any t 
we have faced in the history of our nation. In the long run though, oi 
determination to understand these issues, and to manipulate their relal 
ship to our own best advantage, has brought about our dominance in man^ 
areas of world affairs today. But do you, does your district, and the 
who contribute the dollars to keep it in operation, really understand I 
ability to use and manage energy wisely relates to institutional (or cc 
success? 

No question, most industries and many school districts understand 
this relationship. They have taken the lead in making energy conserval 
improvements on site. 



for the real ousiness or eaucation-joDs, raatenais, ana programs, iney 
realize that, unlike any other segment of the economy, public schools 
cannot simply pass along higher fuel costs to the consumer. Professional isr 
in managing the business of education means paying attention to energy 
conservation. 

The measures which have been taken-and those yet to be taken-are 
a long way from token approaches like turning off the coffeepot and keeping 
the hallways dimly lit. Effective programs are going to require some of 
the creative, independent "I will" spirit that has made America what It is. 
If our institutions of public education are going to survive in times to 
coine--survive, that is, in anything resembling the form that we have come ti 
value, it is up to administrators to take a hard, creative look at institu- 
tional planning and energy dynamics. Here is a maze of problems that can 
challenge and stimulate virtually every administrative unit of your 
district— academic, support, maintenance, students, and alumni. Best of 
all, you can be sure that virtually any effort will mean payback for the 
school . 

This package is intended to give you some ideas about how to get 
started. If nothing else, it should make it absolutely clear to you that 
there is no one "right way" to get going on energy conservation. The 
creative uses of energy are what have made our "convenience" living possible 
Conservation is really a refocusing of that same inventive creativity: how 
can we make our style of living even more convenient, more enjoyable, while 
at the same time less expensive? This is really what public education is 
best equipped to do: study, demonstrate, and develop ideas and tools that 
will enhance our quality of life. Every institution, of whatever size or 
status, can contribute to this national effort. 
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wnat toliows is a brief overview of tne situation you are faced with 
id what you can do about it. 

)ur first job--understandinq 

As you assume a position of leadership in this important task, one of 
le first things you must do is understand the problem. 

Statistics abound on the "big picture" of energy use in the United 
;ates. We needn't go into that here. If you are interested in "boning up" 

I the millions of Btu's, gallons, therms, etc., used, there are plenty of 
lurces. 

What you need to have is a basic understanding of "energy flow" in your 
m buildings and systems under your supervision- just as you have to have a 
lod understanding of cash flow. 

Energy is not as elusive as you think. 

Actually, it is easier to understand than money these days; given the 
infusing world of foreign exchange rates, inflation, etc., it is hard to 
[fine what a dollar i^. But you can relate to a dollar as a convenient 
lit of measure and in terms of what it does - i.e., what it buys. 

You can look at energy units in the same way-whether you call the units 
;u's, gallons, kilowatts, or whatever. A unit of energy will "buy" you a 
irtain result-miles travelled in a car or bus, enough heat to keep a 
lilding at 68°, etc. 

To get an idea or perspective on how energy units are "spent", consider: 

* a school bus will use Zh gallons or 312,500 Btu's of energy 
to travel 10 miles. 

* a 30 foot by 30 foot classroom built to typical 1950's-early 60' s 
construction standards reguires 23,500 Btu's per hour to keep 

the indoor temperature at 68° when it is 20° outside, if operating 
at 75% energy efficiency, 

* a six-burner commercial gas range will use about 2.52 therms of gas 
over a four-hour day in cooking meals in the cafeteria. 

* Oinhf hnjJPc 1 *5 n a a c* 


using typical average ruei rates across tne unitea states: 

* one gallon of fuel oil = $.55 

* one therm of natural gas = $.22 

* one kilowatt-hour Qf electricity = $.04 

or 

* one million Btu's supplied by fuel oil = $3.93 

* one million Btu's supplied by natural gas = $2.20 

* one million Btu's supplied by electricity = $11.72 

Now that you have equated energy with dollars, what is next? 

As a school administrator, you have a unique problem. Unlike 
manufacturers or retailers, you cannot pass along higher costs to the 
consumer. You have to perform the basic and critical task of providii 
quality education within a limited budget. If the cost of energy risi 
the reality is that the amount of dollars available for hiring top te; 
for textbooks, and for equipment, will likely drop. Your challenge a: 
professional is to handle that situation. 

By thinking of energy as you do money, you can apply professiona' 
management techniques to energy without being an engineer or technicii 

This program is intended to help you apply such techniques to em 
for example; the package is intended to point the way to helping you ti 

-Look at what you are doing now and divide it into specific 
energy tasks. 

-See what you are "spending" in these tasks. 

-Check out new ways to perform these tasks that require you 
to "spend" less energy and still get the job done. 

-Choose the best way-in terms of money cost, time cost, and 
energy cost. 

- Educate your own personnel in the operations and practices 
necessary to implement the method chosen. 


It is not necessary for you to become an overnight expert on hov^ 
systems work, what the most efficient ranges are, or how lighting cor 
systems function. 

You have operating and maintenance people on your staff to do t^ 
you. 

Your next .job— conmitment 

As with any successful program, a most significant step is makir 
commitment. 

If saving money for education by saving energy is important to i 

If fulfilling your role as community leader is important to you 

You should be able to find the will and desire to commit to an < 
management program. 

Of course, the depth of a commitment is proportional to the corn] 
of the task. If you feel like you are getting in over your head, yoi 
want to make a commitment. 

That is why this program has been designed to make it relative!; 
for you. 

What you can do 

Be a better energy manager . 

Part of your job is to spend your community's tax dollars wisel, 
talented personnel, materials, equipment ... and energy. 

To be a better manager, you are going to have to start thinking 
energy as you think about money. 

Think of "Btu's" as dollars. 

In fact, especially with today's fuel costs, energy is money. 

Think of how you manage money. 

If you use "zero base budgeting", you approach the allocation c 
pretty much as follows: 


or superfluous to your overall goal 

* examine different methods (procedures, equipment, 
and supplies) required to perform the task. 

* choose the most cost-efficient method that will get the 
job done 

* set a budget for that method and educate people involved 
in implementation 

You need to think the same way about energy, too. 

And you can. True, you can't "see" energy-but you can't "see" me 
either. Both are numbers on a ledger sheet. And you as a manager car 
a professional in managing both. 

Be a better community leader . 

Like it or not, you are on display. 

The actions you take or don't take affect countless others in th< 
educational community as well as in the community at large. People ir 
general look to you for guidance and wisdom-and in most cases trust y< 
judgment. 

As an educational leader you are in a unique position to cause 
significant changes in social attitudes toward energy use. 

-Your institution can become a forum for discussion of 
ideas, concepts, and technologies. This is not revo- 
lutionary, just exciting. Better awareness of energy 
sources and uses on the part of your students not only 
will lead to their being better informed citizens who 
can and will make reasonable but effective lifestyle 
adjustments, but also will filter into the community 
as a whole. 

-Your facilities can become a model of conservation that, 
through appropriate publicity, the rest of your 
community can follow. 
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* curriculum 

Each group can have a significant impact on energy managemenl 
throughout the school setting. 

And, importantly, each can have a significant impact outside 
educational setting. 

Each area can be logically subdivided into specific areas or 
audiences, too. 

So the apparently incomprehensible task can be broken down ir 
manageable segments on which you c^ have an effect. 

As with a monetary budget, wise practices in each area can ac 
significant impact overall. 

The keys are awareness, commitment, and organization. 

These materials will help you. 

The Energy Management Program 

This energy mangagement program is composed of four elements 

(1) First is an Implementation Guide, which provides you with 
options and step-by-step approaches for marshalling your 
resources and organizing to get a program off the ground. 
Covered are answers to questions such as: 

-Whose cooperation do I need up and down the line 
and how do I get it? 

-Who on my staff can handle specific responsi bill tie 

-How can I organize people and assign tasks to best 
the job at hand? 

-What goals should 1 set and in what priority? 

-What incentive, motivational, and reinforcement 
techniques can I employ? 

-What information do I need and how do I get it? 

-How can I publicize the program to achievp wiHpv' 


eiTecti veness ox tne program, mciuaeo are general approacnes 
for Identifying energy- related concepts and bringing the topic 
of energy into existing curriculum. There are suggestions 
for analyzing your current curriculum from an "energy viewpoint" 
as well as forms to record areas of strengths and weaknesses. 
Directions are given for selecting energy related educational 
materials and for introducing energy to your staff so that they 
will want to become involved. 

(3) Third is a guide for Facilities Management which includes 
technical steps you and your staff can take. These include: 

-Determining your history of energy use in 
order to arrive at a realistic savings goal. 

-Conducting a "mini-audit" survey of the school 
to pinpoint maintenance needs and opportunities 
for energy savings. 

-Evaluating and prioritizing various energy saving 
opportunities uncovered in your survey. 

-Preparing an energy saving action plan. 

-Introducing the concept of the maxi-audit. 

Worksheets and audit forms are included for your 
convenience. 

Suggested steps are organized according to: 

-Whether they are "quick-fix", low budget corrective 
"retrofits", or conversions involving capital 
expenditures. 

-Whether they involve energized systems (mechanical 
devices), passive systems (building structure), or 
human systems (operating and maintenance). 



Materials are organized in such a way and provided in such a format 

to enable you to exercise maximum flexibility. Nothing is prescribed. 

You can choose a few, many, or all of the elements outlined to tailor 

a program to fit your budget, time, responsibilities, and commitment. 

(5) Fifth is an appendix which lists a number of DOE publications on 
energy conservation for school buildings. / 



GENERAL IMPLEMENTATION GUIDE 


ELEMENTARY/SECONOARY LEVEL 




By this time you have probably decided whether or not you are going 
to set up a conservation program. 

The task really isn't as formidable as it may appear. 

Energy conservation is actually a clear and well-defined challenge . 
in fact, a much better defined challenge than muny which you face. The 
leeds are obvious, and the physical or technical solutions are prescribed 
jnd tested. The major ingredients, then, are commitment, organization, 
:ommuni cation, and motivation . . . typical responsibilities of managemeni 
rhe pieces of the "puzzle" are lying about within easy reach. All you ha\ 
to do is put them together. 

This program is designed so that the "nuts and bolts" details of 
implementation can be parcelled out among your staff in small, manageable 
jieces. 

Also, you will be able to implement as much or as little of the progr 
is you wish at any one time. Thus you will always have control of the see 
ind depth of your efforts. 

Since anything is easier when broken down Into smaller logical steps, 
the General Implementation Guide gives you some approaches on how to do 
just that in the way of planning, organizing, and following your program. 
Regardless of whether you happen to be a district superintendent, 
jusiness manager, school principal ... or whoever , . . there are certai 
iteps you can take in your own area of responsibility. This guide should 
lelp you identify some of the basic prel iminaries you should consider as 
i/ell as those persons whose cooperation must be sought, (either from an 
jpproyal or task assignment standpoint). Obviously, as you read this 
juide, you should superimpose your own situation and position in deter- 
nining what goals to set and in identifying who must work with you and in 
^/hat capacity. For those to whom you report, your preliminary work will i 
to gain approval and/or budget allocation. The degree of necessity for tl 
vill vary according to your own local situation and according to how 
imbitious a program you intend to undertake. For those who report to you 


